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Section  Two 


The  Great  Debates 


Douglas  Won,  But 

Lincoln  Gained 

Immortality 

Tbo  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  are  usually  discussed 
from  the  standpoint  of  Iheir  content.  In  this  article,  the 
writer  discusses,  rather,  the  political  situation  which  led 
up  to  the  debates  and  the  consequences. 

By  Milburn  P.  Akers 

Executive  Editor,  The  Chicago  Sun-Times 

The  year  was  1858.  James  Buchanan,  aged  and 
tired,  was  the  Democratic  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was,  in  an  ineffectual,  enfeebled  sort  ot 
way,  presiding  over  the  liquidation  of  the  Union; 
a  liquidation  that  was  to  erupt  in  the  Civil  War, 

The  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  Kansas  Lecompton  Constitu- 
tion, these  and  a  host  of  other  questions  plagued  Old  Obliquity, 
as  the  nation's  drift  into  the  Civil  War  accelerated  into  a  plunge. 

But  it  wasn't  the  emerging  Republican  party  which  aroused 
the  ire  of  the  old  drifter  the  most. 

Instead,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Ihe  senior  senator  from 
Illinois,  a  fellow  Democrat,  and  a  caustic  critia  of  ths 
President,  was  tho   special  object  of  his  emotions. 

"By  God,  Sir,  I  made  Mr.  James  Buchanan,  and  by  God, 
Sir.  I  will  unmake  him,"  the  "Little  Giant"  exclaimed  in 
Chicago 

The  exclamation  was  drawn  from  Douglas,  according  to 
Charles  H.  Ray,  then  editor  of  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune, 
when  ha  learned  that  the  President  favored  tha  Kansas 
Lecompton  Constitution. 

Douglas,  brilliant,  resourceful,  and  a  canny  politician,  had 
lately  married  the  reigning  Washington  hostess,  tho  Widow 
Cults,  Adele  by  given  name. 

His  home  was  the  social  and  political  center  of  Washington. 
And  the  President,  the  President  he  considered  as  his  own 
creation,  was  defying  him — one  of  the  few  positive  acta  of 
Buchanan's  presidency. 

BEVERIDGE,  ONE  OF  THE  BETTER  HISTORIANS  of 

the  period,  especially  in  the  political  nuances  of  the  day, 
reports  a  meeting  between  ^Buchanan  and  Douglas  in  this 
manner: 

"He  [Douglas]  made  a  call"  upon  the  President  in  order 
to  discuss  the  situation.  They  could  not  agree.  Both  were 
determined,  holh  dogmatic.  At  the  end,  Buchanan  rose  and, 
towering  over  Douglas,  said   with   stern    dignity: 

""Mr.  Douglas,  I  desire  you  1o  remember  that  no  Democrat 
ever  yet  jittered  with  an  administration  of  his  choice  without 
being  crushed.  Beware  of  the  fate  of  Talmadge  and  Rives 
(two  politicians  broken  by  President  Jackson  for  insurgency).' 
"'Mr.  President,'  Douglas  answered  in  his  deep  impressive 
voice,  'I  wish  you  to  remember  that  General  Jackson  is  dead.' 
"Head  erect,  and  eyes  flashing,  Douglas  stalked  out  of  tha 
While  House  and  the  fight  was  on." 

The  fight  was  on  not  only  in  Washington,  where  Douglas 
continued  to  defy  the  President  of  his  own  party,  but  back  in 
Illinois,  where  Douglas  had  shortly  to  take  to  the  hustings 
if  ho  were  to  continue  in  the  Senate. 

The  Buchanan-Douglas  feud  led  many  an  Illinois  politician. 
Republican  as  well  as  Democrat,  to  believe  that  the  interparty 
embroglio  in  which  the  Little  Giant  had  involved  himself 
could  lead  to  his  undoing  in  the  state.  For  presidential  attempts 
at  purges  were  not  an  innovation  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's; 
they  have  been  with  us  at  least  since  Jackson's  day. 

The  rising  young  Republican  party,  still  loosely  organized, 
still  largely  a  protest  movement,  had  unsuccessfully  run  its 
first  presidential  candidate,  Fremont,  the  Pathfinder,  in  1856. 
Its  Illinois  strategists  foresaw  a  shattered  Democratic  party  in 
tha  '58  fall  election,  when  the  Legislature  which  would  select 
tha  senator  (direct  election  of  senators  was  not  introduced 
until  1^13)  was  chosen. 

Illinois,  owing  largely  to  Douglas'  exertions,  had  given  lU 
electoral  vote  to  Democratic  Buchanan  in  "56.  In  '58,  however, 
Buchanan    was    President,    and    hit    administration    controlled 
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Abraham  Lincoln  (left)  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at  they 
historic    debates    100    years    ago.    (UPI    Photo) 

the  patronage  in  the  state,  and  could  be  expected  to  use  it 
to   crush   Douglas,   if   opportunity   offered. 

Long  John  Wentworth,  Chicago's  first  Republican  mayor, 
dreamt  of  going  to  Washington  as  Douglas"  successor. 

Wenlworth  had,  before  hii  election  as  mayor,  been  in 
Washington  as  a  representative.  If  the  state  had  a  Republican 
"boss"  in  1858,  it  was  the  then  mayor  of  Chicago,  Long  John. 

Down  in  Springfield,  another  former  U.S.  representative — 
one  whose  lack  of  support  for  the  Mexican  War  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  had  made  a  one-termer  out  of  him — was 
dreaming  of  a  return  to  the  political  lists. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  former  Whig  congressman  from 
Springfield,  had  been  devoting  himself  to  his  law  practice 
for  a  decade  or  so. 

As  the  Whig  party  disintegrated,  as  the  Republican  party 
emerged  in  the  welter  over  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  slavery, 
Lincoln  had  stood  hesitatingly  on  the  side  lines.  Little  doubt 
about  it,  the  man  subsequently  hailed  as  tha  Great  Emanci- 
pator was  biding  his  time.  He  was  waiting  for  the  situation 
to  jell.  He  was  no  abolitionist.  And  it  was  the  fervor  of  the 
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JAMES  BUCHANAN 
Finally,  a  positive  act. 
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On  Oct.  7,  1858,  Lincoln  and  Douglas  mat  in  debate  on 
campui  of  Knox  College  at  Galesburg.  This  Is  th«  scene 
as  seen  by  an  artist.  Building  is  the  Old  Main,  built  in  1837, 
which  still  stands  on  campui. 


abolitionists    which    created    the    Republican    party. 

But  he,  as  did  many  another,  foresaw  a  shattered  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Illinois  in  1858;  a  party  divided  over  slavery 
and  a  party  rent  asunder  by  the  bitter  feud  between  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  and  Senator  Douglas.  The  year  1858  was 
more  propitious  for  Lincoln  than  1856,  when  ha  had  made  a 
somewhat  abortive  attempt  to  go  to  the  Senate. 

It  was  a  strange  dream  of  glory  held  by  this  Springfield 
lawyer — on  whom  destiny,  which  heretofore  had  shunned  him, 
now  unexpectedly  began  to  bestow  her  favor. 

He  was  a  Johnny-come-lately  to  the  Republican  party;  a 
man  whose  views  on  the  slavery  issue  were  considered  as  eva- 
sive by  the  abolitionists  who  had  put  the  crusading  new  party 
together. 

SOME  REGARDED  HIM  AND  HIS  political  allies  as  old- 
lino  Whig  hacks  who,  now  that  they  were  without  a  party,  were 
seeking  to  move  in  and  take  over  control  of  the  rising  young 
Republican  party. 

Still  Long  John,  mayor  of  Chicago,  and  a  senatorial  aspir- 
ant, was  subjected  to  bitter  attacks  in  Illinois  Republican 
papers;  attacks  directed  at  his  senatorial  aspirations  among 
other  things.  For  Long  John  was  a  highly  controversial  leader. 

A  Dartmouth  graduate,  he  had  come  to  Chicago  in  its 
early  days.  He  had  helped  to  organize  the  town.  He  had 
helped  to  get  its  charter  from  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  "busy 
and  aggressive  politician  and  journalist,"  writes  Beveridge, 
and  "he  had  made  relentless  enemies." 

Reports  had  it  that  the  Chicago  boss,  a  long-time  antislavery 
leader,  one  of  the  founders  of  tha  Republican  party,  was 
maneuvering,  seeking  to  nominate  his  own  men  for  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  control  that  body  if  the  Republicans  won  in  the 
fall. 

"If  Wentworth  did  this  he  would  be  made  senator,  or  at 
least  Lincoln  would  not  be  given  the  place,"  Beveridge  states. 

Long  John  did  not  think  highly  of  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  political>allies  may  have  outmaneuvered  the  wiley 
Chicago  mayor  at  this  point.  They  decided  to  attempt  tha 
indorsement  of  Lincoln  as  the  party's  senatorial  nominee  at 
the  state  convention,  a  procedure  not  heretofore  practiced 
by  that  party. 

THE  SURPRISE  MANEUVER  WORKED,  Lincoln  was 
indorsed  by  the  convention  and,  in  accepting  the  indorsement, 
made  his  "House  Divided"  speech. 

Beveridge  sums  up  the  effects  of  that  speech  thusly: 

"The  proposition  that  tha  nation  could  not  exist  half  slave 

and  half  free  had  been  stated  hundreds  of  times  in  the  press 

and  on  the  stump,   North  and  South  alike.    Lincoln  himself 

frankly  admitted  that  the  idea  had  been  impressed  upon  him 

Continued  on  Nest  Page,  This  Section. 
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How  Lincoln 
Really  Won  In 
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Continued  from  Preceding  Page. 

by  reading  the  editorials  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Enquirer. 
.  .  .  The  'house  divided'  passage  was  a  favorite  Biblical  quota- 
tion which  he  had  repeated  many  years  before.  Moreover, 
these  exact  words,  applied  to  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
had  been  in  common  use  for  at  least  half  a  century.  .  .  . 

"But  like  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Marshall,  Lincoln 
■taled  old  Iruths  in  a  simpler  form  than  any  one  else  had 
expressed  them;  like  those  masters,  he  stated  them  when  the 
public  mind  was  intent  upon  them  and  impressive  numbers 
of  men  and  women  were  ready  to  receive  them;  and  he  stated 
them  as  the  chosen  leader  of  a  young,  powerful  and  growing 
party  in  a  great  Western  state  at  a  critical  time  and  as  the 
opponent  selected  by  that  party  to  do  battle  with  the  then 
itrongest  political  man  in  the   nation." 

Destiny,  whose  darling  Douglas  had  been,  now  capriciously 
deserted  the  Little  Giant.  The  lonely,  brooding,  fumbling, 
and  usually  unsuccessful  Lincoln,  was  suddenly  caught  up 
in  the  high  tide  of  history. 

True,  in  the  great  campaign  on  which  he  now  embarked, 
the  senatorial  contest  with  Douglas,  he  was  to  be  unsuccess- 
ful again.  Douglas  would  win  the  senatorship  and.  largely  as 
a  consequence,  subsequently  lose  the  presidency  to  which  he 
aspired. 

LINCOLN,  ABOUT  TO  LOSE  THE  senatorship  he  sought, 
was  to  project  himself  before  the  nation  in  a  manner  that  was  to 
win  the  presidential  nomination  of  his  party  for  himself  two 
years  later. 

Such  are  the  quirks  of  history.  Such  are  the  ironic  jests 
of  destiny. 

Lincoln  well  knew  the  strength  of  his  senatorial  opponent. 

Nicolay  and  Hay,  his  White  House  secretaries  during  the 
war  period,  and  subsequently  his  biographers,  state  it  in  this 
manner: 

"Lincoln  in  nowise  underrated  the  severity  of  the  political 
contest  in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  He  knew  his  oppo- 
nent's strong  points  as  well  as  his  weak  ones — his  energy,  his 
adroitness,  the  blind  devotion  of  his  followers,  his  greater 
political  renown. 

"Senator  Douglas  is  of  worldwide  renown,"  he  said.  "All 
the  anxious  politicians  of  his  party,  or  who  have  been  of  his 
party  for  years  past,  have  been  looking  upon  him  as  certainly 
at  no  distant  date  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  seen  in  his  round,  jolly,  fruitful  face  post  offices,  land- 
offices,  marshalships  and  cabinet  appointments,  chargeships 
and  foreign  missions  bursting  and  sprouting  out  in  wonderful 
exuberance  ready  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  their  greedy  hands. 
And  as  they  have  been  gazing  upon  this  attractive  picture  so 
long,  they  cannot,  in  the  little  distraction  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  party,  bring  themselves  to  give  up  the  charming  hope; 
but  with  greedier  anxiety  they  rush  about  him,  sustain  him, 
and  give  him  marches,  triumphal  entries  and  receptions  beyond 
what  even  in  the  days  of  his  highest  prosperity  they  could 
have  brought  about  in  his  favor.  On  the  contrary,  nobody 
has  ever  expected  me  to  be  President.  In  my  poor,  lean,  lank 
face,  nobody  has  ever  seen  that  any  cabbages  were  sprout- 
ing out.  These  are  disadvantages  taken  together  that  the 
Republicans  labor  under.  We  have  to  fight  this  fight  upon 
principle,  and  principle  alone." 

DOUGLAS  DIDNT  UNDERRATE  Lincoln  either.  He  had 
known  Lincoln  since  the  two  had  served  in  the  Legislature,  in 
the  '30s  at  Vandalia.  He  had  known  Lincoln  when  the  two 
courted  Mary  Todd  in  Springfield,  and  Miss  Todd'  became 
Mrs.  Lincoln.  Douglas  had  to  win  or  forgo  his  dreams  of 
the  presidency.    And  so  he  returned  to  Illinois  and  launched 
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Painting  hanging  In  State  Capitol  Building  at  Springfield 
depicts   fourth   debate   between    Lincoln   and    Douglas   at 

his  campaign.  He  went  up  and  down  the  state.  Great  crowds 
attended  his  meetings.  Soon  victory  was  in  the  air;  another 
Douglas  victory. 

Lincoln,  the  bumbler,  the  gangling  rural  politician,  was, 
up  to  this  time,  no  match  for  the  urbane,  skillful  Douglas 
who,  it  appeared,  was  again  stampeding  the  electorate. 

There  was  desperation  in  the  Lincoln  camp. 

Lincoln  had,  of  course,  gotten  in  a  few  typical  sallies.  For 
example,  Douglas  one  day  told  a  crowd  that  Lincoln  had 
once  run  a  grocery  store  and  had  sold  whisky. 

"But  the  difference  between  Judge  Douglas  and  myself  is 
just  this,"  Lincoln  replied,  "that  while  I  was  behind  the  bar 
he  was  in  front  of  it." 

But  Douglas  was  winning  and  Lincoln  knew  it. 

HIS  SERIOUS  ARGUMENTS  weren't  getting  across. 
Douglas,  the  great  orator,  Douglas,  the  eminent  statesman,  was 
making  political  hay;  Lincoln  and  his  friends  (without  benefit 
of  Gallup  polls)  knew  the  Republicans  were  running  a  poor 
second. 

What  to  do? 

Jesse  Fell  of  Bloomington,  now  secretary  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee,  urged  Lincoln  to  challenge  Douglas 
to  a  series  of  debates.  Party  leaders  met  in  Chicago  and  urged 
this  course  of  action  upon  Lincoln.    He  agreed. 

His  challenge  was  conveyed  to  the  senator. 

Douglas  was  reluctant. 

"Between  you  and  me,"  he  told  a  friend,  "I  do  not  feel 
that  I  want  to  go  into  this  debate.  The  whole  country  knows 
me  and  has  me  measured.  Lincoln,  as  regards  myself,  is 
comparatively  unknown,  and  if  he  gets  the  best  of  this  debate 
— and  I  want  to  say  he  is  the  ablest  man  the  Republicans  have 
got- — I  shall  lose  everything.  Should  I  win,  I  shall  gain  but 
little.   I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  debate  with  Lincoln." 

So  Lincoln  was  informed  that  the  Douglas  schedule  of 
campaign  meetings  was  made  out,  that  all  dates  were  exhausted 
— and  the  statements  were  true, 

Lincoln  was  accused  by  the  Democratic  press  of  hypocrisy 
in  making  the  challenge,  the  charge  being  that  he  knew 
Douglas  and  other  Democrats  had  made  complete  arrange- 
ments for  their  canvass  of  the  state.  And  the  Republican  press 
replied  with  the  charge  that  Douglas  was  a  coward,  a  man 
unwilling  to  meet  his  opponent  in  debate. 

Suddenly  Douglas  sent  word  to  Lincoln  that  he  would  meet 
him  once  in  each  of  seven  congressional  districts,  both  hav- 
ing appeared  on  numerous  occasions  in  the  remaining  two — 
Chicago  and  Springfield.  The  senators  suggested  Freeport, 
Ottawa,  Galesburg,  Quincy,  Alton,  Jonesboro  and  Charleston 
for  their  meetings. 

THE  GREAT  DEBATE— the  debate  that  has  now  lived  in 
American  history  for  100  years — was  under  way.  It  started  at 
Ottawa  Aug.  21,  1858—100  years  ago  next  Thursday.  The 
remaining  six:  Freeport,  Aug.  27;  Jonesboro,  Sept.  15;  Charles- 
ton, Sept.  18;  Galesburg,  Oct.  7;  Quincy,  Oct.  13,  and  Alton, 
Oct.   15. 

In  between  these  dates,  the  rivals  separately  canvassed  the 
state. 

Interest  centered,  of  course,  in  the  joint  appearances;  the 
seven  debates.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  these  were  attended 
by  huge  crowds,  for  that  day.  National  attention  was  cen- 
tered upon  them,  and  leading  newspapers  over  the  country 
sent  their  lop  political  writers  into  Illinois  to  write  about 
them. 

As  Carl  Sandburg  writes  in  "The  Prairie  Years":  "A  new  way 
of  taking  down  speeches  as  men  talked — shorthand  writing — 
had  been  invented;  the  reporters  would  give  the  country  'full 
phonographic  verbatim  reports,'  newspapers  told  their  read- 
Adroitly,  determinedly,  Lincoln  bore  into  Douglas.  The 
Springfield  lawyer  was  attempting  to  demonstrate,  it  would 
seem,  that  Douglas,  throughout  the  years,  had  seldom  possessed 
any  clear-cut  convictions  on  the  question  of  slavery;  that, 
in  his  senatorial  votes  and  in  his  advocacies  of  various  doc- 
trines and  solutions  of  the  question,  he  had  been  motivated 
solely  by  political  expediency. 


Charleston  on  Sept.    18,    1858.   Douglas  is  seated   at  the 
left  as   Lincoln  speaks.    (UP!   Photo) 

And  Lincoln,  as  he  continued  this  effort,  began  to' take 
positions  which,  although  not  winning  the  senatorship  for 
him,  made  him  the  national  leader  of  the  rapidly  emerging 
Republican  party,  and  its  presidential  nominee  in  1860. 

As  Sandburg  summarizes  the  debate: 

"Two  men  had  spoken  from  platforms  in  Illinois  to  crowds 
of  people  in  broiling  summer  sun  and  raw,  sour  northwest 
winds  of  fall — to  audiences  that  stretched  far  beyond.  .  .  . 
And  farther  than  that  the  two  men  had  given  the  nation  a. 
book.  Columns  and  pages  of  speeches  of  the  debates  were 
published.  ... 

"A  book  of  passion,  an  almanac  of  American  visions,  vic- 
tories, defeats,  a  catechism  of  national  thought  and  hope, 
was'  in  the  paragraphs  of  the  debates  between  'The  Tall 
Sucker  and  the  Little  Giant.'" 

What,  basically,  were  the  debates  all  about? 

ONE  CANNOT  SUMMARIZE  seven  great  arguments  and 
counterarguments;  one  cannot  reduce  14  great  speeches  to  a 
few  short  paragraphs. 

Perhaps,  though,  the  essence  of  those  speeches  can  be 
caught— 

Douglas,  at  Quincy,  asserted: 

"Let  each  state  mind  its  own  business  and  let  its  neigh- 
bors alone!  If  we  will  stand  by  that  principle,  then  Mr.  Lincoln 
will  find  that  this  great  Republic  can  exist  forever  divided  into 
free  and   slave  states." 

And  Lincoln,  there  and  elsewhere,  made  answer: 

"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

On  Nov.  2,  1858,  the  election  was  held.  The  Republican 
party  won  the  various  statewide  offices  at  issue,  but  the 
Democrats  retained  control  of  both  Houses  of  the  Slate  Legis- 
lature. So,  on  Jan.  6,  1859,  when  the  General  Assembly  con- 
vened, Douglas  was  returned  to  the  Senate.  In  a  joint  ballot, 
by  a  strict  party  vote,  it  was  Douglas,  54;  Lincoln,  41. 

Douglas  (and  events)  had  split  the  national  Democratic 
party  asunder.  In  1860  that  party  split  into  three,  each  with 
a   presidential  candidate.    Douglas  was  one  of  them. 

Lincoln  (and  events)  had  energized  the  emergent  Repub- 
lican party.  In  1860  it  was  an  organized,  militant  party,  a1 
crusading  party,  with  Lincoln  as  its  presidential  nominee.       1 

Still,  it  was  a  minority  party.  Only  the  three-way  division] 
of  the  Democratic  electoral  votes  permitted  Lincoln's  entrance! 
into  the  White  House,  into  history,  and  into  immortality.  ■ 


THE  GALLUP  POLL 


Action  In  Lebanon 
Boosts  Ikes  Score 


By  George  Gallup 

Director,  American  Instil  tile 
of  Public  Opinion 

PRINCETON,  NJ.  —  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  personal  pop- 
ularity has  taken  a  sharp  upturn 
since  his  history-making  deci- 
sion to  send  U.S.  marines  into 
Lebanon. 

The  first  nationwide  check  on 
the  President's  popularity  by  the 
Gallup  Poll  since  the  Mideast 
crisis  finds  58  per  cent  of  all 
voters  across  the  country  ap- 
proving of  the  way  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower is  handling  his  job. 

One  month  ago  52  per  cent 
approved  of  the  way  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower was  handling  his  job. 

The  institute  corps  of  report- 


ers rang  doorbells  at  homes  of 
voters  across  the  nation  and 
asked  this  question: 

"Do  you   approve   or  disap- 
prove of  the  way  Eisenhower  is 
handling  his  job  as  President?" 
Here  is  -the  nationwide  vole 
today: 

Approve  58% 

Disapprove  27 

No  opinion  15 

The  popularity  score  regis- 
tered, in  fact,  is  back  almost  to 
what  it  was  when  the  85th  Con- 
gress convened  for  its  second 
session  in  January. 

At  that  time,  60  per  cent  of 
all  voters  approved  of  the  way 
Mr.  Eisenhower  was  handling 
his  job. 
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Old  Abe  And  Little  Giant  Live  Again 
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OTTAWA 
DEBATE 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  recounting  the  . 

personalities  and  events  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates 
and  the  centennial  celebrations  now  being  observed  in 
the  Illinois  towns  where  the  two  men  clashed. 

By  Justin  Fishbein 

Sun-Times  Staff  Correspondent 
OTTAWA,  111.— Abraham  Lincoln  stepped  from  a  railroad 

coach  Thursday  onto  the  stage  of  history,  just  as  he  did  100 

years  ago. 

And  Ihe  City  of  Ottawa  set  back  its  clocks  one  century  to 

re-enact  its  proudest  day:  Aug.  21,  1858. 

Abraham    Lincoln,    a    comparatively    unknown    Springfield 

lawyer,  was  going  to  discuss  issues  of  the  day  with  a  man  of 

international  renown,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  senator  from  Illi- 

The  subsequent  publicity  was  to  make  Lincoln  a  national 
figure. 

The  stakes  were  high — higher  than  perhaps  many  of  the 
12,000  persons  at  that  first  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  realized. 
In  the  balance  hung  more  than  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  fate  of 
the  Union  and  of  the  Negro  in  America  hinged  on  the  outcome. 

Ottawa  kicked  up  its  heels  with  the  vigor  of  a  young  colt 
that  day  in  1858. 

Ottawa  A  Boom  Town 

In  a  wink  of  time,  it  had  become  a  boom  town,  shipping 
grain  and  farm  implements  on  a  sidecul  canal  to  the  Illinois- 
Michigan  Canal  and  Chicago  80  miles  away. 

Less  than  200  years  before.  Father  Jacques  Marquette,  the 
Jesuit  priest,  had  celebrated  Easter  mass  at  an  Indian  village 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Fox  and  Illinois  Rivers,  where 
Ottawa  is  now  located. 

The  village  disappeared  amid  bloody  Indian  tribal  conflicts. 

Only  35  years  before  the  debate,  Ottawa  had  been  just  a 
cluster  of  cabins  with  five  families  including  Jesse  Walker,  a 
Methodist  missionary,  and  his  wife  Susannah. 

They  followed  the  Potawatomi  Indian  chief,  Shabbona,  into 
the  wilderness.  In  1858  Shabbona,  so  the  story  goes,  sneaked 
onto  the  debate  platform.  This  incident  was  re-enacted  with 
an  Indian  from  Starved  Rock  State  Park  portraying  the  illus- 
trious chief. 

In  1826,  Walker's  brother,  David,  a  practicing  physician, 
arrived  on  a  keel  boat  with  his  son  Wilbur.    The  doctor  was 

A  Century-Old  View 
Of  Lincoln,  Douglas 

Partisanship  was  the  rule  and  flamboyancy  the  style  of 
the  press  coverage  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  100 
years  ago. 

Newswriters  made  little  pretense  of  objective  report- 
ing. They  chose  their  champion  and  exercised  every 
verbal  extravagance  at  their  command  to  make  certain 
readers  couldn't  fail  to  identify  him. 

While  slanting  their  accounts  to  extoll  the  man  of  their 
choice,  they  were  not  adverse  to  hitting  his  opponent  be- 
low the  belt. 

The  Associated  Press  is  reproducing  news  reports  of  the 
debates  at  the  time  they  were  making  history.  The  flavor 
of  journalism  of  that  day  seeps  through  the  accompanying 
report  from  the  Ottawa  (111.)  Republican  on  the  first  debate 
100  years  ago  Thursday  in  Ottawa.  The  Republican  pub- 
lished its  account  Aug.  27,  1858. 

lroad  depot  to  meet  Mi 
Lincoln  who  came  on  the  special 
from  Chicago,  about  12 
o'clock.  By  this  time  the  crowd 
at  the  depot  had  become  irr 
and  as  Lincoln  made  hi 
appearance  from  the  cars,  three 
hearty  cheers  rent  the  air  from 
thousands  of  Republican  lungs, 
and  the  whole  multitudi 
peared  wild  with  delight. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  conducted  to 
a  carriage,  which  had  been  beau 
tifully  decorated  with  festoons 
by  the  ladies;  two  bands  of  mu 
sic  struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  thi 
procession  moved  down  LaSalle 
■thence  along  Columbi 
mansion  of  Mayor  Glover 
whither  Mr.  Lincoln  was  con 
ducted  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
mmense  crowd.  All  then  dis- 
persed to  find  dinner  as  best  they 
could. 

Mr.  Douglas  came  in  between 

11   and   12.  As  he  reached  the 

limits  of  the  city,  he  stood  up, 

Continued  on  Page  13 


Our  limits  will  not  allow  of 
more  than  a  brief  sketch  of 
what  took  place  in  Ottawa  on 
Saturday  last.  At  an  early  hour, 
processions  began  to  arrivt 
from  the  country,  and  unti 
noon  the  streams  of  teams  pour 
ing  from  every  direction  wai 
incessant.  The  extra  train  of 
cars  from  the  West  about  1 1 
o'clock  brought  from  three  to 
five  hundred  from  counties  west 
of  us,  the  eastern  train, 
little  later,  had  16  cars  well 
filled,  containing  not  less  than 
a  thousand. 

The  Marseilles  and  Morris 
delegation,  nearly  300  each, 
came  on  canal  boats,  with  ban- 
ners and  mottoes.  They  were 
nearly  all  Republicans  and  were 
received  with  tremendous  shout: 
from  the  Republican  crowd.  As 
Douglas  came  from  Peru 
private  carriage,  his  worshipers 
were  all  sent  by  the  marshal: 
that  way  to  meet  him. 

The   Republican!  repaiietj   V 


the  first  clerk  of  LaSalle  County. 

Two  of  his  children  also  made  marks  for  themselves:  George 
E.  Walker  was  a  captain  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  David 
Jr.  was  an  early  mayor  of  Ottawa  and  a  president  of  its 
board  of  education. 

Then  came  the  boom.  A  canal  to  connect  Ottawa  with  the 
Illinois-Michigan  Canal  and  the  newly  awakening  Chicago  was 
the  answer.  Workers  flocked  to  Ottawa  and  digging  began 
July  4,  1836. 

Then,  less  than  six  years  before  the  debate,  the  first  train  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  puffed  into  the  new 
city,  the  thrust  of  its  pistons  mortally  wounding  the  canal. 
Income  From  Fertile  Farms 
More  than  5,000  persons  lived  in  Ottawa,  the  flourishing 
seat  of  LaSalle  County,  whose  fertile  farms  provided  income 
for  more  than  45,000  persons. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  debate  day,  it  revealed  an  Ottawa  burst- 
ing with  people  and  excitement. 

Wagons  filled  with  farmers  and  their  families  clogged  every 
dirt  road  leading  into  town,  the  rattle  and  clatter  echoing 
between  wooden  store  fronts  and  shaking  neat  frame  houses. 

Special  excursion  boats  moved  along  the  Illinois  River.  The 
Red  and  Green  lines  carried  families  and  political  delegations 
from  ports  along  the  way. 

Buggies  and  folks  on  horseback  went  back  and  forth.  The 
clop-clop-clop  of  footsteps  sounded  along  the  board  sidewalks. 
The  late  Albert  I.  Beveridge,  whose  widow  was  a  resident  of 
Ottawa,  described  the  scene  in  his  study,  "Abraham  Lincoln": 
"Banners,  mottoes,  flags,  floats  and  other  campaign  devices 
advertised  the  purpose  of  the  outpouring.  The  day  was  hot, 
the  dirt  roads  very  dry,  dust  rose  in  thick  clouds. 

"By  10  o'clock,  Ottawa  was  in  a  haze.  But  the  town  was 
full  of  noise.  Cannon  roared,  bands  played,  rural  fife  and 
drum  corps  rattled  and  shrilled,  men  shouted  and  hurrahed. 
Hurrah  for  Lincoln!  Hurrah  for  Douglas!  Hurrah  for  Old  Abe! 
Hurrah  for  Little  Doug!  Peddlers  hawked  their  wares— Douglas 
badges,  Lincoln  badges,  hurrah!" 

Despite  its  modern  facade  of  sparkling  store  fronts  and  thriv- 
ing industrial  establishments,  paved  streets  and  the  latest  street 
lights,  Ottawa  regained  some  of  this  19th  century  flavor 
Thursdav. 

Its  men  employed  by  the  city's  glass,  marble,  plastics  and  tile 
industries,  grew  beards  for  the  re-enactment  of  the  debate. 
Here  and  there  were  horse-drawn  wagons  and  coaches.  Men, 
women,  and  children  appeared  in  authentic  costumes.  Store 
fronts  either  were  made  up  to  look  like  older  buildings  or  dis- 
played windows  showing  museum  rel; 

In  1858,  according  to  Beveridge. 
and  fro, 
respecti1.  _  .. 

There  was  no  need  for  this  in  the  re-enactment.  A  sizable 
and  active  Ottawa  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate  Centennial  Com- 
mittee spent  11  months  making  arrangements  and  searching 
through  historical  records  perparing  for  the  celebration. 

In     1858,    Lincoln    alighted    from    a    14-car    special    train 

jammed  with  his  partisans,  who  cheered  and  waved  out  of 

open  windows  and  from  platforms  on  the  coaches. 

Bring  Oat  Old  Locomotive 

For  the  centennial  observance,  the  Rock  Island  Line  brought 

ifs  Old  No.  9  engine  and  Palace  dining  car  (circa  1880). 

Slowly,  Lincoln  weDt  down  the  steps,  to  be  greeted  with 
loud  and  repeated  cheers  that  once  again  made  the  woods  and 
bluffs  ring  out.  He  climbed  into  a  specially  decorated  carriage, 
followed  by  costumed  musicians  from  the  Ottawa  Federation 
of  Musicians  who  donated  their  services  for  the  occasion. 

It  was  escorted  by  32  beautiful  maidens  in  white  repre- 
senting each  state  of  the  Union  and  one  in  mourning  rep- 
resenting Kansas,  the  bloody  battleground  of  slavery  extension. 
One  historical  account  states  that  the  maidens  welcomed 
Lincoln  in  Ottawa  at  an  1856  presidential  rally  for  John  C. 
Fremont.  Others  say  they  escorted  him  before  the  debate  in 
Charleston. 

In  1858,  Douglas  was  met  at  a  parking  lot  in  Ottawa.  Greet- 
ing him  were  several  hundred  horsemen  who  escorted  the 
Little  Giant  to  the  hotel  of  Charles  Geiger.  It  was  torn 
down  years  ago. 

In  Douglas'  carriage  was  his  wife  of  "queenly  face  and 
figure,"  Adele  Cults  Douglas. 

How  did  Douglas  look  to  the  partisan  press  of  the  time?      ioutn 


unted  marshals  dashed  to 


The  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press  described  the 
Little  Giant  as  arriving  like  "some  great  deliverer,  some  mighty 
champion  who  had  .  .  .  saved  a  nation  from  ruin." 

On  the  other  side,  the  Ottawa  Republican  scoffed  that 
Douglas  "presented  an  appearance,  comical  and  novel,  and 
more  like  a  baboon  on  the  front  wagon  of  a  menagerie  train 
than  like  a  senator." 

Actually,  Douglas  was  well  dressed.  He  wore  a  ruffled  shirt, 
dark  blue  coat  with  shiny  buttons  and  wide-brimmed  soft 
felt  hat. 

What  a  contrast  he  presented  when  compared  with  Lincoln. 
The  Springfield  attorney  wore  a  high-topped  hat  that  accentu- 
ated his  height. 

His  coat  was  ill-fitting  and  from  its  arms  dangled  his  mas- 
sive hands.  His  baggy  trousers  were  too  short,  revealing  his 
dusty  boots. 

Lincoln  was  no  stranger  in  Ottawa.  He  was  interested  in  the 
new  home  that  attorney  William  Hervey  Lamb  Wallace  was 
buildings.  It  was  a  home  that  Wallace  would  use  little.  As  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Civil  War,  he  was  to  be  fatally 
wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Shiloh.  The  house  still  stands,  how- 
ever, as  an  Illinois  landmark. 

Andit  was  in  Ottawa  that  Lincoln  was  mustered  out  of  the 
State  Militia  after  the  Black  R..wk  War.  This  took  place  on 
the  site  of  what  is  now  the  Ottawa  Boat  Club. 

There,  Gov.  Stratton  and  other  centennial  dignitaries  lunched 
before  the  re-enactment  of  the  debate  Thursday. 

Originally,  the  debate  lasted  more  than  three  hours.  The 
re-enactment,  however,  was  shortened,  so  that  only  the  high 
points  were  offered. 

But  the  centennial  committee  took  extra  pains  to  make  the 
debate  authentic. 

Quentin  Pletsch,  an  engineer  for  the  Ottawa  Silica  Co.,  por- 
trayed Lincoln.  Douglas'  part  was  taken  by  Edward  F.  Claus, 
a  men's  clothing  store  operator. 

Other  residents  portrayed  members  of  the  press,  shorthand 
reporters,  a  hardware  merchant  and  an  attorney,  as  well  as 
others  who  were  on  the  platform. 

The  platform  itself  was  set  up  in  Washington  Park,  in  front 
of  a  50-ton  boulder  commemorating  the  original  debate. 
Authentic  Yells  By  Audience 
In  the  costumed  audience  were  specially  trained  spectators 
who,  at  the  proper  time,  yelled  authentic  comments. 

In  his  address,  Douglas  dwelt  on  a  theme  of  sectional  bias. 
He  accused  Lincoln  of  making  a  deal  with  Sen.  Lyman  Trum- 
bull and  he  ridiculed  Old  Abe. 

He  asked  Lincoln  a  se^  of  questions  based  on  a  supposed 
Illinois  Republican  platform  of  1854.  The  platform  had  been 
given  to  Douglas  by  Charles  H.  Lanphier,  editor  of  the  Illinois 
State  Register,  Springfield  organ  of  the  Democratic  party. 

What  Lanphier,  Douglas  and  Lincoln  didn't  know  at  the  time 
was  that  the  platform  actually  was  one  adopted  at  a  Kane 
County  Republican  convention.  The  platform  adopted  at 
Springfield  in  1854  was  considerably  watered  down. 

But  Douglas  said  he  wanted  Lincoln's  answers  "so  that  when 
I  trot  him  down  to  lower  Egypt,  I  may  put  the  same  questions 
to  him."  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  "My  principles  are  the  same 
everywhere."  [Cheers,  and  'Hark'.] 

Compared  Younger  Days 
Douglas  drew  applause  and  laughter  when  he   compared 
his  younger  days  with  those  of  Lincoln: 

"I  was  a  schoolteacher  in  the  town  of  Winchester,  and  he  a 
flourishing  grocerykeeper  in  the  town  of  Salem."  In  the  Leg- 
islature, "he  was  then  just  as  good  at  telling  an  anecdote  as 
now."  ['No  doubt!']  "He  could  beat  any  of  the  boys  wrestling, 
foot  race,  in  pitching  quoits  or  tossing  a  copper; 


arranging  rival  processions  to  greet  and  escort  their     or  inning  ---^^  ^  ^-^  of  ,he  ,own  (oge,her ,, 

[Uproarious  laughter.] 

In  answering  Douglas,  Lincoln  replied:  "The  judge  is  woe- 
fully at  fault  about  his  early  friend  Lincoln  being  a  'grocery- 
keeper.'  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  a  great  sin  if  I  had  been; 
but  he  is  mistaken.  Lincoln  never  kept  a  grocery  anywhere  in 
the  world."  [Laughter.]  "It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  work  the 
latter  part  of  one  winter  in  a  little  still-house,  up  at  the  head 
of  a  hollow."  [Roars  of  laughter.] 

Lincoln,  in  turn,  sought  to  perpetuate  the  split  between  the 
Buchanan  Democrats  and  Douglas,  and,   in  effect,   accused 
Douglas  of  aiming  a  fatal  blow  at  states'  rights. 
Sponsor  A  Pork  Chop  Barbecue 

The  centennial  committee  sponsored  a  huge  postdebate  pork 
chop  barbecue.  George  I.  Tisler,  group  president,  explained 
that  the  committee  could  not  get  oxen,  which  were  used  in 
the  original  barbecue. 

However,  C.  C.  Tisler  (no  relation),  an  eminent  local  Lin- 
coln scholar,  noted  that  the  original  barbecue  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  1856  Fremont  rally. 

A  hundred  years  ago  each  tide  gloated  that  its  man  had 
thoroughly  humbled  his  opponent.  But  privately,  many  Re- 
publicans were  worried:  Liocoln  had  not  answered  Douglas 
questions. 

Those  answers  would  come  during  the  second  debate  at 
Freeport,  and  Lincoln  would  ask  his  own  questions. 

Douglas  would  answer,  and  one  reply  would  cost  bim  the 
presidency.  It  concerned  bis  view  that  the  people  of  a  territory 
could  themselves  exclude  slavery.  It  cost  him  support  of  the 
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How  Newspaper  Of  1858  Viewed  1st  Lincoln-Douglas  Clash 
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bowing  and  waving  his  hat  to 
men,  women  and  children  whom 
he  happened  to  discover  stand- 
ing in  doors  or  looking  out  of 
windows.  It  is  said  that  he  pre- 
sented an  appearance,  comical 
and  novel,  and  more  like  a  ba- 
boon on  the  front  wagon  of  a 
menagerie  train  than  like  a  sen- 
ator. 

About  half  past  2,  the  speak- 
ing commenced,  Douglas  open- 
ing. We  give  the  speeches  in 
this  paper,  and  ask  our  readers 
to  peruse  them  carefully  and 
judge  them  carefully,  and  judge 
of  the  men  of  their  cause. 

Mr.  Douglas  knew  that  he 
could  not  stand  up  with  Lincoln 
befora  the  people  in  a  fair  dis- 
cussion and  escape  a  lota!  dis- 
comfiture. To  avoid  this,  he  had 
recourse  to  strategem  and  for- 
gery, to  draw  his  antagonist 
from  the  discussion  of  the  real 
issue. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a 
newspaper,  which  he  said  con- 
tained the  proceedings  of  the 
Republican  State  Convention 
held  at  Springfield,  Oct.  5,  1854. 
He  read  a  portion  of  the  resolu- 
tions, charged  Mr.  Lincoln  with 
assisting  in  preparing  them,  and 
called  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  to  an- 
swer every  proposition  separate- 
ly, to  do  which  would  have  con- 
sumed all  of  his  time,  and  Dou- 
glas would  have  accomplished 
his  object  of  avoiding  the  is- 
sues of  the  campaign. 

Called  Base  Forgery 
Of  this  part  of  Douglas' 
speech,  which  in  fact  was  about 
all  there  was  of  it,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  it  was  a 
base  forgery,  and  he  knew  it  was 
a  forgery  when  he  perpetrated 
it.  No  Republican  Stale  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  1S54.  The  pa- 
per which  he  held  in  his  hand 
has  since  been  found  to  contain 
the  proceedings  of  a  people's 
meeting  held  at  Aurora  some 
time  in  1854. 

Lincoln    did    not    detect    the 
forgery     while     on     the    stand. 
Douglas  foresaw  that  this  would 
probably  be  the  case.  It  wa; 
desperate    game    of    a    man 
desperate      circumstances.     ' 
can  give  but  little  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  the  speaker  while 
perpetrating  his  fraud.  His  face 
was  livid  with  rage  and  despair; 
he  threw    himself    into    contor- 
tions, shook  his  head,  shook  hi: 
fists;  his  whole  body  shook  a; 
with  a  palsy;  his  eyes  protruded 
from    their    sockets;    he    raved 
like    a   madman.    His    voice    at 
times  descended  to  a  demonia- 
cal howl;  and  such  looks 
gave  his  antagonist!  They 
those  of  a  fiend  in  despa 
Who  Cheered? 
The  most  considerate  part  of 
his    worshipers    were    disgusted 
with  the  champion.  Only  a  few 


speech,   a    torchlight   procession 
was    formed    which    conducted 
Lincoln    back    to    his    lodginj 
where  he  thanked  the  people 
a  few  words,  and  retired. 
High  Spirits 
The  crowd  gave   three  times 
three  cheers  and  retired  in  the 
best   possible  spirits,   all  deter- 
mined to  bear  Abe  Lincoln  to 
the  Senate  with  their  votes  as 
triumphantly  as  they  bore  him  to 
his  lodgings  on  their  shoulders. 
It  is  the  general  impression  that 
Lincoln     gained     hundreds     t 
friends  in  Ottawa,  and  Dougl 


Hibernians  around  the  stand 
cheered  and  echoed  the  speaker. 
At  the  close  of  Douglas*  hour, 
r.  Lincoln  came  forward  and 
and  was  greeted  with  rousing 
cheers  from  full  three-fourths 
of  the  vast  crowd.  He  disposed 
of  Douglas'  grand  onslaught  by 
ply  affirming  that  he  was 
not  in  the  convention  mentioned, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  its  re- 
solutions and  consequently  was 
not  subject  to  catechism  on 
them,  whatever  they  were.  This 
was  answer  enough  for  a  fair 
opponent. 

Led  From  Stand 
Having   disposed    of  this,   he 
entered  upon  leading  topics  and 
very  gentlemanly  and  mas- 
terly manner  gave  Douglas  such 
riation   as  he   will   not 
get  over  before  November.  His 
ference  to  Douglas'  record 
upon  Supreme   Court  decisions 
Douglas   up   so   badly   that 
he  did  not  attempt  a  reply.  Sub- 
t  the    forgery   and   there  is 
nothing  left.   Candid,   intelligent 
if  all  parties  are  fre 
Lincoln     won     the     field. 
Douglas    lost    friends    a 
votes  by  the  exhibition  he  made 
of  himself  in  Ottawa,  and  when 
his  willful  forgery  becomes  gen 
rally  known,  he  must  lose  every 
decent  man  in  his  party. 
He    left    the    stand    and    was 
ught  on  the  steps  by  two  stout 
Hibernians  and  led  along  to  Gei 
ger  House,  followed  by  four  oi 
undred  men  and  boys.  He 
left  for  Chicago  for  feai 
his  forgery-  would  be  detected. 
A  few  minutes  after  Douglas 
left  the  stand,  Mr.  Lincoln  de- 
scended the  steps.  He  was  caught 
up  by  three  or  four  Republican 
mechanics,    and    despite   of  his 
protests,  borne  on  their  should- 
high  above  the  crowd,  to  the 
house   of   Mayor   Glover,   pre- 
ceded by  a  band  of  music,  and 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  four  or 
five  thousand,  the  whole  swing- 
ing their  hats  and  rending  the 
air  with  cheers. 

Mr.  Lincoln  shook  hands  witt 
hundreds  of  warm-hearted  Re- 
publicans, after  which  the  crowd 


gradually  dispersed. 

the  evening  the  courthouse 
brightly  illuminated,  a  pro- 
cession was  formed  which  es- 
corted Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr 
Lovejoy  to  the  courthouse  steps, 
and  an  audience  of  a  thousand 
more.  [The  reference  is  to 
Owen  Lovejoy,  ardent  Lincoln 
supporter  and  Republican  lead- 

-.] 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Lovejoy's 
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lost    as   many.    The    friends    of 
Douglas  look  discomfited. 

Some  of  the  leaders,  for  a 
while  stood  about  the  street  cor- 
ners, and  boasted  that  Douglas 
had  got  Lincoln  tight  on  those 
resolutions,  but  when  the  Chi 
cago  Press  and  Tribune  came  on 


Monday  noon,  with  a  complete 
exposure  of  the  forgery,  they  re« 
tired  to  look  up  documents. 
Finding  their  idol  guilty,  they 
refrain  from  appearing  in  public. 
The  Republicans  are  jubilant  and 
confident  of  rousing  majoritiei 
in  November. 
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Douglas  Doctrine  A  t  Freeport-Start  Of  Road  Down 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles  recapturing  the 
historical  moments  of  a  century  ago  when  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  clashed.  These  articles 
depict  the  events  and  personalities  which  led  to  the  debates 
and  tell  of  the  celebrations  now  under  way  in  the  Illinois 
towns  where  they  were  held. 

By  Justin  Fishbein 

Sun-Times  Staff  Correspondent 

FREEPORT.  111. — Stephen  A.  Douglas  kept  his 
date  with  destiny  here  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Great  Plains  sent  black  clouds  swirling  overhead,  por- 
tending the  paradoxical  outcome  of  the  Little  Giant  s  fiery 
duel  with  a  melancholy  country  lawyer,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  outcome?  Victory  but  defeat.  Life  but  death.  Fame 
eclipsed  by  history.  , 

Douglas  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  of  fame  Sunday  dur- 
ing the  re-enactment  of  the  second  debate.  . 

A  question  from  Lincoln;  an  answer  from  Douglas;  the 
road  led  downward.  * 

Grove  A  Mass  Of  Humanity 

The  grove  where  the  rivals  were  to  meet  was  a  mass  of 
humanity,  that  foreboding  day  in  1858,  jarmued  by  an  esti- 
mated 15,000  persons  who  braved  intermittent  rain. 

"All  prairiedom  has  broken  loose,"  said  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  of  100  years  ago.  "It  is  astonishing,  the  news- 
paper observed,  "how  deep  an  interest  in  politics  this  people 

13  Astonishing?  Unbelievable!  Twenty-three  years  earlier,  there 
wasn't  so  much  as  a  cabin  on  the  site  of  what  became  Freeport 
Nearby  Galena  was  booming  for  some  who  struck  rich 
veins  of  lead  and  zinc.  But  for  others  like  William  Baker 
with  a  family  to  support,  visions  of  treasure  in  the  earth  had 
faded  with  cynicism. 

Baker  told  himself  he  was  a  farmer,  not  a  miner.  Jn  lWi, 
he  gave  up  mining  and  staked  out  a  claim  on  the  Pecatonica 
River,  not  far  from  Kellogg's  Grove,  which  Lincoln  had  visited 
during  the  Black  Hawk  War. 

Not  even  a  trail  passed  near  his  home.  But  he  didn  t  care; 
he  was  attracted  by  the  areas  fertile  valleys.  And  he  set  up  a 
ferry  across  the  river.  Other  disillusioned  lead  miners  found  the 
Baker  hospitality  enviable.  They  stayed,  perhaps  too  long,  to 
the  distress  of  Baker's  wife. 

Spread  Word  In  Pennsylvania 
Two  years  later,  a  physician  of  Dutch  extraction  built  a 
mill  at  nearby  Cedarville.  Dr.  Thomas  van  Valzah  was  de- 
lighted with  the  countryside.  When  he  sold  out  in  1844  and 
went  back  to  central  Pennsylvania,  he  spread  the  word  to  his 
friends  of  German-Dutch  extraction. 

Settlers  swarmed  in.  Trails,  roads  and  railroads  pushed 
through  the  wilderness.  Van  Valzah  had  sold  out  to  John  H. 
Addams  who  was  state  senator  at  the  time  of  the  debate. 
Chicagoans  know  him  better  as  the  father  of  Jane  Addams, 
pioneer  social  worker  who  founded  Hull  House. 

Freeport  itself  prospered,  a  county  seat  and  trading  post 
for  the  growing  farm  community. 

Lincoln  had  never  visited  there  before  the  debate,  but  he 
knew  Addams  (whom  he  referred  to  as  "Double  D")  and 
Thomas  J.  Turner,  recognized  nowadays  as  Mr.  Freeport. 

Turner  came-to  town  as  a  carpenter.  He  built  the  first 
courthouse  (because,  so  the  story  goes,  he  had  the  only  saw) 
and  had  to  sue  the  county  for  his  fee.  That  led  to  an  interest 
in  law  whieh  in  turn  led  Turner  to  Congress,  to  become  speaker 
of  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  city's  first 
mayor. 


Douglas  supporters,  however,  sneered  at  him  as  a  renegade 
Democrat. 

Lincoln  probably  knew  Pells  Manny,  inventor  of  a  reaping 
machine.  The  Springfield  attorney  represented  Manny  in  a 
patent  infringement  suit  at  Cincinnati.  Another  lawyer  in  the 
case  snubbed  Lincoln  as  a  country  bumpkin.  But  the  snob, 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  subsequently  became  Lincoln's  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States,  and  secretary  of  war. 

Douglas,  on  the  other  hand,  had  many  friends  in  town.  He 
was  especially  revered  by  members  of  the  German  community. 
He  had  even  spoken  there  at  the  Pennsylvania  House. 

The  Brewster  House,  open  less  than  a  year  before  the 
debate,  was  to  receive  both  Douglas  and  Lincoln  in  1858, 
however.  By  then,  some  5,000  persons  lived  in  the  city  of 
frame,  log  and  brick  homes  and  small  trading  establishments. 
Thousands  Flock  In 
The  day  before  the  debate,  thousands  of  persons  flocked 
Into  town.  As  at  Ottawa,  the  roads  were  clogged  and  special 
excursion  trains  toted  passengers  from  nearby  counties  and 
from  Chicago,  105  miles  away. 

This  year,  too,  Freeport  expects  many  visitors.  They  are 
due  on  Wednesday,  the  100th  anniversary  of  the  debate. 

Gov.  Stratton,  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dirksen  (R-Ill.),  Sen.  Paul 
H.  Douglas  (D-IU.)  and  Postmaster  Gen.  Arthur  E.  Summer- 
field  are  scheduled  to  speak.  -. 

Jn  fact,  noted  George  Wahler,  the  schedule  for  that  day 
became  so  crowded  with  events  that  the  re-enactment  of  the 
debate  had  to  be  moved  to  Sunday. 

Wahler,  publicity  chairman  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Society, 
also  explained  that  large  crowds  and  other  events  forced  the 
re-enactment  to  be  shifted  to  Taylor  Park,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  original  grove  in  town. 

Freeporters  could  argue,  though,  that  shifting  the  debate 
lite  was  authentic,  too.    In   1858,  the  debate  was  to  have 


been  held  in  Goddard's  Grove  on  the  outskirts  of  town.  For 
some  reason,  the  site  was  shifted  to  a  grove  a  scant  two  blocks 
from  Brewster  House. 

Taylor  Park,  however,  was  crowded  with  spectators  Sunday, 
many  of  whom  came  to  witness  the  selection  of  the  Centennial 
Lady  and  the  award  of  prizes  for  various  contests  that  led 
up  to  Centennial  Week. 

In  1858,  a  discussion  of  politics  itself  was  sufficient  to  induce 
farmers  to  leave  their  fields  temporarily  at  harvest  time. 

Douglas  arrived  the  night  before  the  debate,  coming  from 
Galena  where  he  had  spoken  for  two  and  a  quarter  hours.  A 
multitude  of  cheering  enthusiasts,  some  carrying  torches, 
met  him  at  the  station. 

Accompanied  by  a  German  band,  they  escorted  him  to 
Brewster  House.  He  responded  to  a  welcoming  address  with 
a  brief  speech  from  an  iron  balcony.  Later,  the  senator  spent 
the  night  at  the  home  ef  F.  S.  Brawley,  the  local  postmaster. 
By  then,  most  of  Douglas's  postmaster  friends  had  been 
ousted  by  the  outraged  President,  James  Buchanan,  who  wanted 
to  obliterate  Douglas  for  opposing  the  administration's  Kansas 
policy. 

A  Lincoln  Chat  With  Medill 

Lincoln,  meanwhile,  was  in- west  central  Illinois.  The  morning 

of  the  debate,  he  boarded  an  Illinois  Central  train  and  chatted 

with  a  young  Chicago  newspaper  publisher,   Joseph  Medill. 

Medill  recalled  later: 

"He  took  a  half  sheet  of  writing-  paper  out  of  his  pocket 
and,  handing  it  to  me,  said:  'I  am  going  to  answer  Mr.  Doug- 
las's questions  [asked  at  Ottawa]  and  I  intend  to  ask  him  a  few 
questions  in  return,  and  I  jotted  them  down  this  morning  at 
the  hotel  before  I  left  there.  I  wish  you  would  read  them  over 
and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  my  questions.' " 

Medill  did  and  replied:  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I  do  not  like  the 
second  question."  But  he  couldn't  dissuade  Lincoln  from 
asking  it. 

Neither  could  Congressman  Elihu  B.  Washburne  of  Galena 
or  Norman  B.  Judd  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee. 
The  question  they  opposed  was: 

"Can  the  people  of  a  United  States  territory,  In  any  lawful- 
way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
exclude  slavery  from  its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
state  constitution?" 

Lincoln  had  written, to  his  friend  Henry  Asbury,  a  Quincy 
attorney,  about  this  question.  He  hard  heard  Douglas  provide 
answers  to  it  at  Springfield  and  Bloomington. 
In  Fear  Of  Douglas's  Answer 
Medill  and  other  Republican  rooters  felt  that  the  Douglas 
answer  sure  to  come  would  espouse  unfriendly  legislation. 
That  is,  that  slavery  could  not  exist  where  people  didn't  want 
it  and  where  local  laws  would  not  allow  it.  That  would  gain 
him  votes. 

But  Lincoln,  according  to  most  historians,  had  sized  up  the 
political  situation  in  Illinois.  His  best  chance,  he  figured,  was 
to  widen  the  breach  between  Buchanan  Democrats  and  Douglas 
supporters.  The  second  question,  most  historians  agree,  was 
calculated  to  do  just  that. 

Debate  time  came.  Learning  that  Douglas  was  to  be  taken 
to  the  grove  in  a  fancy  carriage  drawn  by  prancing  horses, 
Lincoln  backers  had  their  candidate  ride  in  a  Pennsylvania 
wagon  driven  by  a  farmer,  John  Wolf.  The  wagon  also  carried 
a  load  of  German  farmers. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  Douglas  walked  to  the  grove.  He  could 
be  one  of  the  folks,  too. 

There,  all  was  turmoil.  For  sophisticated  Easterners,  the 
New  York  Post  sniffed  at  the  "Sucker  State":  "They  have  a 


S.  Phil  Hutchinson  plays  part  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  at 
re-enactment  Sunday  of  the  historic  "Freeport  Doctrine" 
debate.  Some  7,000  persons  witnessed  the  staging  m  Free- 
port.    (AP  Photo} 

way  in  Illinois  of  having  the  platform  unguarded  and  exposed 
to  the  forcible  entry  of  the  mob  who  seize  upon  it  an  hour  or 
so  before  the  notabilities  arrive,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
urgent  appeals  for  evacuation." 

Everybody  concerned  got  up  to  the  platform  all  right,  except 
Robert  Hitt,  a  shorthand  reporter,  who  was  taking  down  the 
debates.  Lincoln  stopped  his  speech  while  Hitt,  who  later  was 
elected  to  Congress,  was  bodily  passed  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd  to  his  place  on  the  platform. 

Douglas's  Walk  To  The  Brink 
Lincoln,  of  course,  did  ask  his  question.  After  his  hour  was 
consumed,  he  sat  down  and  Douglas  walked  to  the  brink. 

"I  answer  emphatically,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  heard  me 
answer  a  hundred  times  from  every  stump  in  Illinois,  that  in 
my  opinion  the  people  of  a  territory  can,  by  lawful  means, 
exclude  slavery  from  their  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a 
state  constitution.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  Mr.  Lincoln  knew 
that  I  had  answered  that  question  over  and  over  again.  He 
heard  me  argue  the  Nebraska  bill  on  that  principle  all  over 
the  state  in  1854,  in  1855,  and  in  1856,  and  he  has  no  excuse 
for  pretending  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  my  position  on  that 
question. 

"It  matters  not  what  way  the  Supreme  Court  may  hereafter 
decide  as  to  the  abstract  question  whether  slavery  may  or  may 
not  go  into  a  territory  under  the  Constitution,  the  people  have 
the  lawful  means  to  introduce  it  or  exclude  it  as  they  please, 
for  the  reason  that  slavery  cannot  exist  a  day  or  any  hour  any- 
where, unless  it  is  supported  by  local  police  regulations. 
["Right,  Right."]" 

Then  Douglas  tore  into  the  "black"  Republicans  ("White, 
White")  repeatedly  until  someone  shouted,  "Couldn't  you 
modify  it  and  call  it  brown?"  (Laughter)  "Not  a  bit,"  Douglas 
■hot  back. 

That  was  it.  Douglas  had  enunciated  his  Freeport  Doctrine, 
the  doctrine  of  unfriendly  legislation.  Perhaps  it  won  him  the 
election  of  1858. 

But  the  South,  having  fought  one  battle  of  nullification  of 

congressional  laws,  was  already  moving  away  from  Union.   It 

Continued  on  Page  16 


1858  Democratic  View  Of  Debate 
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Extreme  partisanship  per- 
vaded the  press  coverage  of 
the  Lincoln  -  Douglas  de- 
bates of  100  years  ago. 
There  was  little  pretense  of 
objective  reporting.  The  fol- 
lowing report  from  the  old 
Chicago  Times  on  the  de- 
bate at  Freeport  Aug.  27, 
1858,  is  representative  of 
the  slant  and  flavor  of  the 
Democratic  (Douglas)  press 
of  that  day. 

Friday  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  joint  discussion  at  Free- 
port  between  Douglas  and  Lin 
coin. 

On  Thursday  night  Judge 
Douglas  reached  Freeport  from 
Galena,  and  was  met  at  the 
depot  by  a  vast  multitude  of 
persons.  As  he  stepped  upon  the 
platform,  he  was  greeted  with 
tremendous  shouts  and  cheers. 
A  grand  salute  was  fired  at  the 
same  time,  which,  as  it  resound- 
ed through  the  city,  gave  notice 


to  the  people  that  the  champion  [windows,    balconies,    housetopsjsmiling   faces   of  waving   hand- 
■  hts   had  arrived,  |etc,  there  were  to  be  seen  thelkerchiefs  of  ladies. 


of  populai 

and  thousands  of  persons  flocked 
from  the  hotels  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  swelling  the 
assemblage  to  not  fewer  than 
5,000  persons. 

Thousand  Torches 
procession  was  formed, 
and,  with  not  less  than  a  thou- 
sand torches,  music,  the  cheers 
of  people,  and  the  thunders  of 
the  cannon,  Judge  Douglas  was 
escorted  to  the  Brewster  House. 
When  the  head  of  the  proces- 
sion reached  the  hotel,  the  ranks 
opened,  and  the  carriage  con- 
taining the  people's  guest  drove 
up  to  the  door.  At  this  moment 
the  scene  was  the  grandest  ever 
beheld  in  Freeport.  The  whole 
area  of  the  streets  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  hotel  was  densely  packed; 
few  squares  off,  the  cannon 
is  belching  forth  its  notes  of 
welcome;  a  thousand  torches 
blazed  with  brilliancy;  the 
crowds  cheered  lustily,  and  from 


On  Friday  the  day  was  heavy, 
H    and  weather  chilly  and   damp; 
H    yet,  at  two  o'clock,  there  had  | 
assembled  at  the  grove  on  the  j 
outskirts  of  the  town,  a  multi- 
tude   numbering    not    less    than  I 
15,000  persons,   many  of  them  j 
ladies. 

Debate  Is  Begun 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Turner  ' 
moderator  on  the  part  of  the  I 
Republicans,  and  Col.  Mitchell  I 
on  the  part  of  the  Democrats,  f 
At  two  o'clock  the  discussion  I 
commenced.  .  .  . 

During  the  delivery 
Douglas'  speech  Lincoln 
very  uneasy;  he  could  not  sit  I 
still,  nor  would  his  limbs  sustain  I 
him  whole  standing.  He  was! 
shivering,  quaking,  trembling,  I 
and  his  agony  during  the  last  15| 
minutes  of  Judge  DouglasT 
speech  was  positively  painful  tol 
the  crowd  who  witnessed  his  be-§ 
havior. 
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R/DE  IN  SKY  IS  PRIZE 

Contest  Increases  Summer  Attendance 


The  Rev.  G.  Philip  Nof- 
singer,  associate  pastor  of 
Foster  Park  Baptist  Church, 
examines  New  Testament 
handwritten  by  a  group  of 
Chicagoans  In  1935.  Bible 
Is  displayed  on  communion 
table.     (Sun-Times   Photo) 


By   Dolores  McCahill 

Sunday  school  attendance 
in  Foster  Park  Baptist  Church, 
1540  W.  84th,  is  running  10  per 
cent  higher  than  in  the  summer 
of  1957. 

The  church  decided  to  hold 
a  summertime  Sunday  school 
attendance  campaign,  instead  of 
just  trying  to  hold  even  during 
the  vacation  period,-. for  four 
reasons: 

1  More    persons    move    during 
the    summer,    bringing    new 

children  into  the  neighborhood. 
These  children  ought  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  church,  Fos- 
ter Park  members  concluded. 

2  The  members  also  said  that 
summertime,  for  many  per- 
sons, holds  a  "spirit  of  ad- 
venture," making  them  more 
prone    to    visit    a    church    they 


n't  entered  before. 
3  With  school  and  club  acti 

ties  reduced  for  the  summer 
season,  persons  have  more  free 
time  to  be  channeled  into  church 


4  Also  prompting  the  summer 
attendance  contest  was  the  hope 
that    the    enthusiasm    built    up 

■ould  carry  over  for  the  regul 
fall  program  of  the  church. 
Helicopter  rides  over  Chicago 

ill  be  the  prize  for  three  top 
winners.  They  gain  points 
through  their  own  Sunday 
school  and  church  attendance, 
by  bringing  visitors  with  them, 
and  by  encouraging  new  stu- 
dents to  enroll. 

The  Rev.  G.  Philip  Nofsinger, 
associate  pastor,   said  the   high 
school    department,   with 
per  cent  increase  in  attendance 
for  July,  is  considerably  ahead 


of  junior  and  adult  classes. 

'I  don't  know  if  the  high 
school  group  is  ahead  because 
of  the  lure  of  the  helicopter 
rides,"  he  said,  "or  if  the  teen- 
agers decided  to  just  get  in  and 
pitch  because  there's  a  contest 
going  on."  • 

For  the  three  age  groups,  at- 
tendance averages  10  per  cent 
higher  than  last  July,  when  325 
students  showed  up  for  classes, 
but  is  below  the  average  winter 
attendance  of  475.  With  another 
month  to  go  before  winners  are 
announced  Sept.  28,  the  min- 
ister said  he  thinks  the  10  per 
cent  figure  may  go  higb< 

"We  don't  know  what  the 
ultimate  scores  will  be,"  he  said, 
"but  to  us  the  contest  already  is 
a  success  because  it's  bringing 
into  the  church  new  people  rep- 
resenting new  families." 

This  is  the  church's  first  ven 


Freeport,  Start  Of  Douglas's  Road  Down 


ture    with    an    attendance   cam- 
paign, but  it  has  a  year-round 
interest  in  bringing  persons  into 
contact  with  the  church.  Either 
the    pastor,    the    Rev, 
Borne,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nofsing- 
visits  anyone  who  has  attend- 
a  service,  and  laymen  help 
th  calls  to  persons  who  have 
shown  some  interest  in  its  acti- 
vities. 

"It's  a  stable  neighborhood 
without  much  turnover  of  resi- 
dents but,  with  the  follow-up  of 
every  visitor,  the  membership 
has  grown,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nof- 
singer said. 

The  Foster  Park  congregation 
united  in  1955  with  that  of  the 
Englewood  Baptist  Church,  415 
W.  Englewood. 

The  number  of  new  members 
since  has  exceeded  the  total  of 
the  two  groups  that  united, 
bringing  the  membership  to 
1,050. 
The  Rev.  Mr,  Nofsinger  said 


STEAL  FIFTH 
SKYWAY  PHONE 

If  you  can't  make  a 
phone  call  at  102d  and  the 
Calumet  Skyway,  it's  be- 
cause the  telephone  isn't 
there  again. 

,  The  phone,  one  that  can 
be  used  without  getting  out 
of  an  auto,  has  been  stolen 
for  the  fifth  time  since  tho 
Skyway   opened   April    16. 


Patrolman  Stanislaw  Sobie 
of  the  Skyway  Patrol  found 
the  wires  had  been  yanked 
out  and  the  instrument 
gone. 


this  had  a  healthy  effect  in  sav- 
ing the  church  from  conflicts 
which  might  have  arisen  if  a 
majority  could  still  identify 
themselves  with  the  former  con- 
gregations. 


GASSY? 

3  Times  Faster  Relief 

Certified  laboratory  '«t*  prow  BELL-AM 
tablets  neutralize  3  tlmei  a*  much  t  omicn 
acidity.  In   one.  rflinuto_  M  MR-KM 


SAMPLE,  send  postal  to  Orangeburg,  H 
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bunting  i 


;ated  for  the 


could  not— and  did  not— tolerate  a  Douglas  nom 

presidency  in  1860,  its  leaders  mindful  of  his  Freeport  reply. 

In  1861,  he  died. 

Lincoln  closed  the  debate  with  his  supporters  shouting,  Oo 
on,  go  on."  "I  cannot,  gentleman,"  he  replied,  "my  time  has 
expired."  ,  e  .. 

One  hundred  vears  passed.  Yet  despite  the  passaBe  of  time, 
the  re-enaetment  Sunday  by  State  Rep.  G.  William  Horsley 
(R-Sprincfield)  as  Lincoln,  and  S.  Phil  Hutchinson,  a  Spring- 
field attorney  as  Douglas,  seemed  to  have  another  air  of  im- 
mediacy for  the  vast  audience. 

It  could  have  been  the  entertainment,  or  the  current  turor 
over  school  integration,  or  the  white-hot  history  revival  that 
has  gripped  Freeport.  .        , 

The  city  of  25  000  had  been  overshadowed  commercially  by 
Rockford  and  historically  by  Galena.  But  two  years  ago,  it 
began  to  awaken.  . 

The  dormant  Lincoln-Douglas  Society  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  "We  have  realized,"  said  society  member  Wahler 
"that  as  thousands  of  residents  from  all  walks  of  life  worked 
on  this  committee,  Freeport  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  We 
can  build  it  up.  .  ,    -      .,  _ 

"This  celebration,"  he  added,  "is  doing  that  much  for  the 
people  of  this  community." 

Freeport  itself  is   one  vast  museum. 


everywhere.   Store  windows  display  a  wide  variety 
odds  and  ends— old  guns,  shoes,  spectacles,  even 


of  hi: 

an  old  pharmacy. 

Here  and  there,  appropriate  signs  fill  store  windows — 
"Douglas  is  Buchanan's  slave";  "The  Lion  vs.  the  Dog." 

And  when  the  hurly-burly's  done,  Freeport  can  go  back  to 
its  electrical,  food,  toy  and  novelty  industries,  its  flourishing 
insurance  business,  and  its  modern  stores,  assured  that  it  has 
accomplished    something. 

Lincoln,  however,  wasn't  so  lucky. 

At  Ottawa,  Douglas  had  vowed  to  "trot  him  down  to 
Egypt."  That  would  occur  Sept.  15  at  Jonesboro. 

this  was  an  area  that  fought  an  unsuccessful  early  battle 
to  make  Illinois  a  slave  state.  How  would  Lincoln  be  received? 


TONGUE  TIED?    t 

Because  you  are  afraid  you  are  making  mistakes  In  English? 
Learn  how  to  speak  and  write  correctly  while  completing  your 
High  School  education  at  home  In  your  spare  time.  Write  (or 
free  booklet— tells  how. 
, FREE  ENGLISH   LESSON  .-.——•< 

American  School,   7  So.   Doorborn  St.,   Copt.   SU-91.    Chicago  3,    III. 
Phono  STcto  2-1498   Day  or  Night 
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Does  Wearing  of  Glasses  Give  You  an 

Inferiority  Complex? 

CONTACT  LENSES  CAN  BE  THE  ANSWER! 


I  EMPLOYED  BY  . 
Special  Operator,      !m0Yi,,s  address  . 

•■•*•»  I  n Add  to  ro.cto.M  u-- 

14  Hours  a  Day     J         .|„,  ,„„«  ,.r.!c.  o.d  «ellv«^rtortt 


